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CRITICISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 



Some five years ago a book was published in New York 
entitled " The Cradle of the Christ," the author of which at- 
tempted to give an outline of the process through which the 
Messianic idea, originating with the Jews of the ancient Dispen- 
sation and adopted by the Jews of the Restoration, was trans- 
mitted in several forms to the writers of the New Testament, 
was communicated to the churches in the West, and finally 
became the central dogma of the Christian creed. Now the 
question arises, why, granting the position taken by the writer, 
need one abandon his Christian faith f "Why should the slime 
that clings to the roots of the historical idea stain the purity of 
the idea itself f The perfect lily takes no taint from the mud of 
the pond it grew from. No analysis of the soil affects the flavor 
of the grape that produces the delicious Rhine wine of the 
Metternich vineyards. Surely emblems and doctrines ought to 
be as independent of their baser antecedents as any flower of 
the field or fruit of the earth, that makes no claim to a heavenly 
origin. 

Our century has been peculiarly distinguished by the vigor 
and success of its researches into the beginnings of religious 
movements. Ewald, and lately Heilprin, have scrutinized the 
literature of the Israelites. The biblical researches of the Dutch 
school headed by Kuenen are well known. F. C. Baur, a gener- 
ation ago, made a profound study of the composition of the New 
Testament literature, which his disciples have continued. Renan 
has chosen for his province the whole realm of history that in- 
cludes the origin and development of the religion of Jesus. In 
this country eminent scholars have taken up the same subject 
from another point of view. In Great Britain, Robertson Smith 
and J. R. Seeley have made honest and valuable contributions to 
our knowledge. A temper purely scientific and literary, untainted 
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by dogmatic prepossession, is taking the place of the old-fashioned 
apologetics. Snch impartiality is a good sign. Conclusions that 
seemed destructive, like those of the Tubingen school, of Renan, 
of Kuenen, are seen to be sincere of purpose, and as such are 
considered, not at once assailed. Dr. Baur, it is well known, 
was a preacher as well as a man of piety. Renan is religious 
after his way. Robertson Smith is a scholar with deep convic- 
tions. Max MuUer writes in the interest of religion. One of 
the most single-hearted men I ever knew was author of a book 
called " Christ the Spirit," the object whereof was to reduce the 
story of Jesus to an allegory ; and the most spiritually minded 
man I ever reckoned my personal friend was the late Samuel 
Johnson, a radical of the radicals, a protestant against the 
Church, one who declined even to call himself a Christian, but 
who wrote critical books, flooded with convictions, in the inter- 
est of universal faith. 

The lesson of all this is the absolute distinction between 
investigation into the natural genesis or the historical develop- 
ment of instituted forms, whether of observance or belief, and 
the principles of religious trust. Push criticism to its farthest 
point, still there is a line it cannot pass over. Give real scholar- 
ship its rein in the study of the Old Testament ; in the study of 
the New Testament ; in the attempt to find the causes of observ- 
ance, doctrine, church; in the effort to account for the selec- 
tion of canonical writings; in the endeavor to explain the 
life of Jesus ; demand of it acuteness, perseverance, frankness ; 
make its difficult task as easy as readiness to accept results 
can make it. Its tether is short enough at the best, for the 
validity of spiritual truth is beyond the reach of its sharpest 
instruments, and, whatever results may be arrived at, faith can 
have nothing to fear. Suppose every miracle to be discredited ; 
suppose doubt to be thrown on the whole legend of the gospels ; 
suppose the theory advanced in " Christ the Spirit," namely, 
that the story of Jesus is mythical, to be demonstrated as far as 
it can be, still the religion is untouched. Neither the Trinity, 
nor the Deity of Christ, nor the virtue of the Eucharist, nor the 
reality of an Eternal Life, rests on the Bible ; if they did, they 
would never have existed at all. This has been said a great many 
times, and should be a commonplace idea now. Yet there are 
critics who fancy that criticism will destroy Christianity, and 
there are Christians who fear that the critics will take away 
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their birthright. It is no matter for surprise that believers 
should take up arms in defense of favorite books or charac- 
ters, for it is not human to surrender without a struggle what 
one loves; but it is astonishing that thinking men of this 
generation should feel that their defeat imperiled the citadel of 
faith ; that grief should be identical with despair. 

No one has approached Ernest Renan in unflinching appli- 
cation of the historical method to Christianity ; no one has 
more patiently than he traced the fine threads on which the 
heavy weights of destiny were hung during the early centuries 
of our era ; no one probably has excited so much apprehension 
in the breasts of believers, so much hope in the bosom of unbe- 
lievers as he. Yet M. Renan has in many places borne witness 
to the singular persistency of the substance of religious ideas. 
While asserting, in his essay on the religions of antiquity, that 
" deep researches would show how nearly everything which does 
not depend on the Gospel is merely baggage brought into a 
hostile camp from the pagan mysteries," he speaks of "the 
immense superiority of the Christian dogma," " the lofty moral 
spirit that pervades the Christian legend, to which nothing in 
antiquity can be compared." There is something that over- 
awes him, something he cannot explain, in the grandeurs of 
faith. This accounts for the singular contradiction between the 
argument of the " Vie de Jesus " and its conclusion. He becomes 
illogical, incoherent, inartistic even, while trying to compress 
into historical formulas the essence of ideas, the sweep of aspira- 
tion. He stammers when declaiming about Christianity, and 
falls into rhetoric when eulogizing the Christ. 

Indeed, the open-minded student of antiquity is amazed 
when he comes across the fact of the universality of religious 
symbols attesting the presence of the same ideas from age to 
age. The emblems which are perpetuated in stone in the 
galleries and churches of Rome, which flame in immortal 
mosaics from the walls of temples in ancient, desolate Ravenna, 
are found in Greek and Oriental shrines, on coins, entablatures, 
sepulchral monuments, old as the oldest remains of human 
art, old as the records of the race. The Cross, symbol of the 
sacrificial overflow of life ; the Dove, symbol of the gentle motion 
of a descending spirit ; the Cup, symbol of imparted spiritual 
vitality; the Star, sign of deathless promise; the Serpent, 
emblem at once of mortality and immortality, of the change- 
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able and the unchangeable ; the Fish, the Boat, the Ark recur 
again and again, with every form of suggestion, in every 
species of combination, understood, not understood, misunder- 
stood, but revered still. 

There are crucifixions of unknown origin and antiquity — the 
old Irish cross of Tuam, of Asiatic design ; an ancient image at 
Kalabehe, in Nubia ; a figure on the Egyptian obelisk, near the 
basilica of St. John Lateran at Rome ; a bronze relic, brought to 
Ireland by Phenicians, ages ago, representing Buddha, or it 
may be Krishna, on the cross — which might have served as 
models for Christian artists in stone or on canvas, emblems of 
the overflowing divine love, the devoted self-sacrifice of the 
greatest characters, the victory of the spiritual over the natural. 
There is a picture of Devaki and Krishna, the Hindu mother and 
child, in Creuzer's "Symbolik," taken from Moore's "Hindu 
Pantheon," which might stand for a Christian ideal, so exact is 
the delineation of the Virgin with the baby Christ on her lap, 
and the worshiping woman in front. There is a sculpture of 
Venus Aphrodite in the venerable church of St. Denis in Prance, 
that, with very slight alteration, would pass for an Assumption of 
Mary. There are symbols of trinity — Jewish, Hindu, Persian, 
Assyrian, Egyptian — which distinctly foreshadow the Christian 
idea, showing how it was prefigured, or, rather, in some form was 
eternally manifest in ante-Christian periods. Our Christmas 
observances had their historical association with the mystical 
rites of Bona Dea, the Saturnalia and Liberalia, — wild festivities 
of pagan Rome. The " Mater Dolorosa " of Catholic art has its 
counterpart in Ceres. The Good Shepherd of the catacombs in 
Rome is a copy from the Aristaeus, or from the Apollo Nomios, 
which show the same figure, in the same posture, on pagan 
sarcophagi. 

The good Christian should delight to tell of these coinci- 
dences, for they suggest the omnipresence of emblems which 
are dear to him, and they indicate the world-wide dominion of 
spiritual truth. The thoughtful observer notes their resem- 
blance, and is struck by the evidence they furnish of some 
divine presence : for, in studying these symbols of religion, 
one is impressed by the conviction that they are not of inci- 
dental, local, earthly, or even human extraction ; that they are 
not evolved, but communicated; not poetic fancies, but fixed 
truths, exhibited to mankind in visible shape, — the only shape 
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in which they could be exhibited. The character of the symbols, 
which look forced and artificial as contrasted with the natural 
tastes of any people ; their invariable association with religious 
festivals ; their presence in temples ; their connection with 
priests and sacred persons; the depth of significance attached 
to them ; their introduction into the holy mysteries and into the 
ceremonies of initiation ; their sculptured forms on funereal and 
other monuments, on coins and medals — preclude the theory 
which assigns to them a terrestrial origin. They hang above 
the heads, always, of the great multitude of worshipers, only a 
very small number of whom comprehend their meaning. In the 
vast majority of instances they were high in advance of the 
people who revered them ; in some cases they must have been 
violently opposed to the current life. For the credit of human 
nature one is constrained to believe that the women of Greece 
and Egypt wore, against their will, images that religious associa- 
tions alone hallowed ; for the honor of womanhood one is com- 
pelled to think that the women of Babylon, who, once in their 
lives, on certain occasions, offered themselves in the temple of 
Venus to any stranger bringing money to the shrine, did so out 
of obedience to a sanction by them reputed to be divine. The 
orgies at the festive rites of Astarte, Ceres, Juno, Aphrodite, 
must have been prompted by something differing from an 
animal impulse. The action, however mistaken and indecent, 
was the involuntary result of a motive regarded as supreme. 
Their performances, however wild and unseemly, were acts of 
worship. 

The interpretation of these emblems is to some degree matter 
for conjecture. Writers like Higgins, Inman, and to a certain 
extent Bryant and Knight, attach to them an earthly, if not an 
animal import, holding them to be expressions of an enthu- 
siastic, even of a fanatical, temper : at the best, creations of 
human nature in its sentimental, visionary, fanciful, distem- 
pered moods. On the other hand, J. P. Lundy (" Monumental 
Christianity") regards them as of divine creation in their rud- 
est forms, conveying the sense of heavenly doctrines. Lundy 
is as likely to be right as Inman ; more likely, because his view 
accords with the evident significance of the symbols as sacred 
signs, while Inman's does not. That even celestial ideas should 
be colored, tainted, smirched perhaps, by the earth they fall upon, 
is inevitable. In barbarous, illiterate, sensuous, passionate epochs. 
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the loveliest emblems will be degraded, but no instance exists 
where a low, earth-born notion has climbed np to heaven. 

"Not from a vain or shallow thought 
His awful Jove young Phidias wrought." 

As the pure snow that falls from the sky lies white on the 
" footless hills " and broad pastures, but is soon polluted in the 
city streets by the tread of rude feet and the clay and dirt 
of the pavement turning its crystal flakes into sand, so do 
celestial communications become sullied by contact with "a 
naughty world." But who can mistake the perverted semblance 
for the primitive revelation 1 In the interesting series of pict- 
ures called the "Dance of Death," painted during the papal 
supremacy, the Creator is represented as dressed like the Pope 
of Rome, with a tiara on his head, and full canonical robes 
about his person. Can any one suppose that the conception of 
a Supreme Cause arose from the painted or actual figure of a 
high-priest? Whatever is plainly local, incidental, temporary, 
must be stricken out of the image in order that it may be per- 
fect. The known peculiarities of times and places, national 
traits, idiosyncrasies of race or epoch, are manifestly transitory. 
Higgins and Inman, however learned, are therefore liable to the 
charge of substituting a base effect for a divine cause, a dete- 
rioration for a principle. Their books are valuable, but only as 
showing to what abysses of uncleanness pure ideas may be 
brought by unhallowed fancy. The ingenuity is not misplaced, 
but the reasoning is astray which infers the higher from the 
lower, instead of using the lower as testifying to the existence of 
the higher. 

For a long time yet there will be controversy in regard to 
the contents of the symbols mentioned. Mr. Lundy, who is a 
presbyter in the Church, deduces from them the articles of the 
Apostles' Creed. In this he has not been altogether successful, 
for his zeal for the faith has allowed him to indulge in fanciful 
interpretations. His book is astonishingly candid and gener- 
ous toward the pagan myths. He blinks no facts; no fable 
is profane in his eyes. He quotes the enemy's writings. He 
reproduces pictures that seem to countenance an opposite view 
to his own, and cries " Bravo ! Any obscenely disposed mind 
may make the most of it. I am of Sir "William Jones's opinion." 
That opinion is nevertheless obsolete and untenable. All that 
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can be fairly claimed is that the emblems which lie at the 
foundation of all spiritual faith teach, first, the existence of a 
Supreme Mind ; second, the communication of truth by that 
Mind to men ; third, the power of a Divine Person representing 
Deity ; fourth, the reality of a celestial influence imparted by 
the Deity through the Christ, whatever be his name ; fifth, the 
experience of an eternal or supernatural life; and sixth, the 
necessity for self-abnegation as the means of attaining to it. The 
last article supposes a kind of dualism as existing between the 
lower and the higher enjoyment, but where the line of it runs is 
not indicated. The same is implied in the Christian doctrine of 
regeneration, which is inherent in all forms of belief, even that 
of Unitarians and Rationalists; every man who aspires, — St. 
Francis, Augustine, R. W. Emerson, striking the same chord 
here, though with very different touch. Beyond these " flaming 
universalities," as Emerson named the ideas of the Declaration of 
Independence, alluding to the " glittering generalities " of Mr. 
Rufus Choate, all is open to criticism. 

Every religion smacks of the soil upon which its institutions 
of doctrine or form were planted. Hindu, Persian, Egyptian, 
Semitic, Phenician, Italian, English, take up deposits of race or 
civilization, and afford refuge to the creatures that are native 
to the ground whereon they lie. Christianity is the religion of 
the most intellectual races, the most active, practical, demo- 
cratic of the tribes of men. It is the religion of Germany, 
France, England, America. It was the religion of Italy in her 
great days. Whoever studies its history reads its legend. But 
at heart, independently of its especial record, it seems to be of 
the same stuff with other great faiths of mankind, — not derived 
from them, but of one piece with them. More than a quarter of 
a century ago James Martineau, then minister of a Unitarian 
church in Liverpool, demonstrated in a wonderful article on the 
" Ethics of Christendom," printed in the " Westminster Re- 
view," that Christian morality owed many of its peculiar features 
to the primitive belief in the second coming of Jesus, so clearly 
enunciated in the New Testament, yet so flatly contradicted by 
history. Similar studies directed to other points have disclosed 
the temporal elements that adhere to the established ritual and 
dogma. Milman, of the last generation, did excellent service in 
this way. Stanley's works are of great value, thus regarded. In 
fact, this is the function of scholarship, and will be for a long 
time to come. 
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The identity of religions appears to consist in their firm pos- 
session of a few cardinal truths which they hold in common. 
These truths make them one. In these they sympathize. The 
religions are imperfect inasmuch as they are attached to local 
usages and to ephemeral traditions, but they lead up to one another 
only in the sense that one age precedes another and passes on its 
discoveries. The substance of faith is in all times the same. 
The form, literary or ceremonial, or doctrinal, belongs to the 
period of its domination, and is transitory as that is. One may 
not revile ancient faiths, therefore, because they express certain 
conditionsunder which spiritual ideas manifested themselves; one 
may not exalt them one above another, because their imperfec- 
tions may belong to the people who honored them in their day and 
according to their ability. Each has many vulnerable points, but 
each has its heavenly aspects. Criticism seizes on the vulnerable 
points, — the literary records, the dogmatic formularies, the 
links of historical association, the priesthoods and personalities, — 
but faith contemplates the heavenly aspects, letting go all beside. 
To discredit other religions in order to eulogize Christianity is 
to do them less than justice ; to eulogize them at the expense 
of Christianity is to do them more; for the latest faith belongs 
to the latest age which, on the whole, is the most forward in 
civilization. No religion is pledged to its perishable accretions ; 
no religion is responsible for books or councils or decrees, or 
statements of opinion, or fictitious characters; for prophets, 
evangelists, apostles, or saints. Let criticism deal with these 
things as it must. For its spiritual ideals alone it is answerable. 
Alas for Christianity if it must stand or fall by its record, or 
by the theologies, Roman or Protestant, which attempt to 
explain its ineffable ideas ! That pretension, not innocent but 
unavoidable, has been rebuked many times, never more pointedly 
than by Mr. Matthew Arnold, who, however, is hardly tolerant 
enough of the unwise zeal of honest though presumptuous 
divines. It is unfortunate when personal conviction stops short 
of central truths, for then a dogmatism enters that may easily 
become puerile. Theology of some sort there must be, for the 
human mind must give such account as it can of its beliefs, 
and the smallest minds are the most positive as a rule. But 
religion is compromised when any account of religion, which 
must from the nature of the case be temporal, is taken for 
religion itself, which is eternal ; and this disastrous mistake is 
continually made. 
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All religion, it is here assumed, is in essence and origin super- 
natural in some sense, if not superhuman. The divine spirit is 
a "power not ourselves." But " supernatural" is by no means 
synonymous with " miraculous," in the vulgar sense of the word. 
Though every recorded miracle were discarded as incredible, the 
supernatural element in religion would not of necessity be 
touched, for the influx of the celestial wisdom may come in other 
ways, and in any event must be beyond the reach of scientific 
investigation, which deals only with sensible phenomena, and 
has no instruments keen enough to trace the possible advent of 
an immaterial principle into the soul of man. The eloquent 
author of the little book called " Natural Religion " uses the fol- 
lowing language: "We are all supernaturalists thus far that 
we all believe in the existence of a world beyond our present 
knowledge." No doubt we are ; no doubt all thoughtful people 
are. But supernaturalism is a supplement to knowledge, not an 
extension of it ; it professes to give what knowledge, be it ever 
so advanced, cannot furnish, never will be able to furnish ; can, 
at best, watch and determine the human conditions of, with a 
view to preventing its intrusion into departments where it does 
not belong. The same persuasive writer, in another passage, 
says : " We have remarked that both the Old Testament and the 
New lose that appearance of obsoleteness which ecclesiastical 
formalism has given them, and stand out as true sacred books 
and classics of mankind so soon as in the former Nature is written 
for God, and in the latter Humanity for Christ." The observa- 
tion is not original with him. But is "Nature" in the Old Tes- 
tament synonymous with " God" ? Is " Humanity " in the New 
synonymous with " Christ " ? If not, what is gained by an inter- 
change of terms ? Both Judaism and Christianity are misinter- 
preted in the interest of corruptions that are in harmony with 
neither, but belong to a different sphere of mind. Nothing is, in 
the end, secured by confusion of ideas, and a great deal may be 
lost. 

The aim of Professor Seeley's essay is high, his purpose 
being to indicate a common ground on which all ideal pursuits 
may stand and contend as a single joint power against irreligion, 
secularism, the tendency to sensualism. But there may be 
danger of overstepping bounds in this direction, as in the plain 
avowal that supernaturalism is quite separable from religion, or 
in the judgment that art and science " have the nature of relig- 
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ion." Of Art, he himself declares that " we cannot honor its 
enthusiasm with such epithets as 'frank,' 'manly,' 'vigorous,' 
or ' healthy' ; and yet here, too, there is a life, a determination to 
deal honestly with the question of pleasure, to have real enjoy- 
ment, and of the best kind, rather than the dull pretense of glad- 
ness." Yes, there certainly is life ; there is a determination to 
deal with the question of pleasure, how far " honestly " may be 
a matter of opinion ; likewise to have enjoyment, though one 
may doubt whether it be "real," or "of the best kind." 
The artist's ideal is beauty, but it would be saying much to 
allege that this ideal is common, and it would be extravagant to 
assert that the tendency among the devotees of art is toward 
ideal things in any poetic or intellectual sense. In fact, many 
will be of opinion that, as a class, artists, while remarkably 
susceptible of aspiration, are peculiarly in need of the firm, 
constant presentation of a beauty above that of the senses. They 
would make efficient allies, but they must first be won from the 
homage paid to Nature. 

Scientific men are more promising. In the first place, their 
pursuits are more severely intellectual ; in the next place, their 
love of knowledge is more single, exclusive, and absorbing. 
Many of them are passionate lovers of truth, confessors ready to 
die for it, unselfish seekers after it, at the expense of health, 
wealth, and worldly advantage. In some instances they are 
" very religious," as the apostle says, bending with awe before 
an " unknown God." But, in these cases, one is compelled to 
ask if science has made them religious; if science has done 
more than reveal to them the methods of creative power, and 
thus introduce them for the first time to the presence of presid- 
ing Mind. The study of nature has brought them to the feet of 
the spirit that is above nature, whose glory they had not appre- 
hended before. 

One cannot too mueh admire the ambition to combine every 
noble power in league against ignoble propensities. But may 
not this be accomplished by stripping religion of its objection- 
able features, — of ritualism, biblicism, dogmatism, moralism, 
Calvinism, Puritanism, ecclesiasticism, or other offensive accre- 
tions, and showing it in its perfection? If Christianity would 
gratefully make over to criticism whatever criticism claims as 
belonging to its province, reserving to itself the task of exhibit- 
ing the immortal beauty of its essential truths, it might, at the 
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same time, disarm its enemies and fascinate its friends. The 
attacks upon it are directed against its outworks, not against its 
citadel; against its accompaniments, its impedimenta, its lug- 
gage, never against its cardinal principle ; against its unhand- 
some accidents, never against its eternal loveliness. The mistake 
that Christian apologists have made, the mistake which they 
make to-day, is in defending lines that are indefensible, and in 
staking the issue of their cause on a conflict where final discom- 
fiture is certain. The ancient story of Archimedes, so absorbed 
in his studies as to be ignorant when Syracuse was taken, and 
spared by the soldiers who broke in on him because he was 
intent on his work, is applicable here. The task of showing the 
intrinsic excellence of the Christian system, of unfolding its 
interior glory, is quite sufficient to exercise the faculties of any 
class of men. To abandon positions that still appear to be 
tenable is not required. It is required that the defense should 
be conducted in an honorable, soldierlike manner, not by any 
treacherous maneuvers ; and that positions should be surren- 
dered man-fashion, cheerfully, when to hold them would be 
desperate. To drop the figure — which, after all, is not a happy 
one, inasmuch as, according to the supposition, the citadel of 
final retreat is impregnable, and not to be surrendered — the 
champions of Christianity should take the positive, not the 
negative view of their duty; should look at their situation 
from the sunny side, should discern the good in the dilemma 
they are placed in; should, in a word, be hopeful under all 
emergencies. By this is meant that they should sink their 
shafts deeper when surface deposits are exhausted, as the 
Swedenborgians attempt to do in regard to the doctrine of 
Scripture inspiration. 

Of course there will be differences of judgment in respect to 
the positions that may still be tenable. It is an established 
point, according to some, that the link which unites Jesus 
with the Christ is lost; that the connection between the 
Jewish and the Christian churches will never be historically 
made; that the reasons for selecting such and such books 
as canonical will never be unfolded. Some will be pre- 
pared to surrender the Fourth Gospel; some will let the 
apostolical writings go; some will cease from holding up for 
imitation the character of Jesus ; some will concede the whole 
New Testament story to be mythical, the narrative statement 
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of an idea ; some will refuse to see the hand of Providence in the 
history of the Church; and some will agree with Professor 
Seeley that " religion does not brood over a future life, but is 
intensely occupied with the present ; it does not worship a power 
which suspends natural laws, but the power which is exhibited 
in those laws ; it does not shrink from political organization, 
but is itself the soul of all healthy political organization ; it does 
not damp enjoyment, but is itself the principle of all rich enjoy- 
ment ; it is not self-conscious or self-absorbed, and does not 
make us anxious about our own fate, but is the principle which 
destroys self and gives us strength to rise above personal 
anxieties." In an age of multifarious activities like ours, of such 
various temperaments and aptitudes, a great religion must be 
hospitable and persuasive, insisting only on such primal truths 
as constitute it a religion, — the existence of a supreme intelli- 
gence which communicates itself to men, raising them to super- 
human possibilities of experience through aspiration and faith. 
The glory of such manifestation can never be described. The 
reality of such experience is by all earnest minds confessed. Let 
it be exhibited, illustrated, dwelt on, and all noble spirits will be 
drawn to its light. Even critics will acknowledge the presence 
of a being they cannot explain, and will gladly revere a power 
that excites no terror, but compels them to worship. 

That Christianity will fall under the assaults of criticism is 
extremely improbable. That it will fall from any cause is ex- 
tremely improbable — nay, is quite impossible and out of the 
question. Criticism may, in the end, prove a good friend to it 
by removing the excrescences that cloud its radiance and dis- 
figure its beauty. The danger, if danger there be, is likely to 
come from its defenders who are ignorant of the use of their 
own weapons, and, like the passionate Peter of the Gospel, draw 
a sword, fetch a mighty blow, and succeed in cutting off the ear 
of a servant. The Master has but to appear, and his enemies 
sink to the ground. 

O. B. Frothingham. 



